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13.  If we-now suppose a plate of glass, and not  a plate of rock  salt,  placed  between   surfaces  of lampblack, the plate, whether  thin  or thick, will allow scarcely any heat to pass through it;  and, consequently, plates of different thicknesses will  all  absorb very nearly the same amount, that is, nearly all that enters  them.    In this  case,  therefore, the radiation (which is equal to the absorption) will be very slightly increased by an increase of  thickness of the plate.    Also the amount of heat radiated, being equal to the heat absorbed, will be very nearly as great as that from lampblack.
14.  There are, therefore, two peculiarities of the radiation from plates of diathermanous substances, and which are most marked for those substances which are most diathermanous.
1st, That the amount of radiation from such plates is less than that from lampblack.
2d, That the amount of radiation from such plates increases with the thickness of the plate.
The correlation between these different properties of bodies is seen from the following table:
TABLE IV.
Bodies ranked according to  their Radiating Ca pacity (least radiating first).	Bodies   ranked   according   to   their Diathermancy (most d iather man-OUH first).	Bodies ranked according to the   proportion  by which their Radiation is increased hy increasing the thickness.
A stratum of heated gas (from Mclloni's Experiments), Rock salt. Mica. Glass.     \ Selcnite. > Alum.     )	A stratum of gas. Rock salt. Mica. Glass.      \ Soleuite. / Alum.      '	Rock salt. Mica. Glass.
15. The reason why radiation has hitherto been supposed to be confined to the surface, or to an exceedingly small distance below the surface of a body now becomes obvious. The effect of coating a surface of polished metal with gum, for instance, is
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